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The Last Pine 


By Maxnton Leonarp FIsHER 


A temple of dim green, it stands 
Cool ’mid the meadow’s heat, 

A shadow stretching shadowy hands 
To still the swaying wheat. 


Black, black among its boughs the crow, 
Where oft the shy thrush came. 
How is it — much is altered so — 
The pine-tree is the same?— 


An inn that steadfast opes its doors 
To each wee breezelet, still 

Such soothing music through it pours 
As hushed of old the hill. 


It keeps the faith whate’er befall, 
Complaintless now as when 

The crash of emerald wall on wall 
Went echoing down the glen. 











The Freeze 
By Jonn Amip 


‘**Cloudy,’’ the forecast in the morning papers 
read; ‘‘cloudy and colder, with high winds. Lower 
temperatures may be expected generally over South- 
ern California. Citrus growers smudge.’’ 

It was the warning — the call to arms — the bat- 
tle-cry that went forth across the Southwest, inciting 
men to rise and fight. This was no war of man 
against man—no mere battle between human be- 
ings: it was a mighty contest of Man against Nature 
—of the human pigmies, the great Army of the 
Smudge Pots, against the frost. 

The big yellow oranges that hung from the glossy, 
green trees meant more than money to the growers 
of the Southwest. The loss of the crop, for many, 
would spell ruin: for some, with financial disaster, 
despondency, and death. So, with the spirit of bat- 
tle abroad in the land, each man exerted himself to 
his utmost, to save his crop, to safeguard his family. 
And, because men working together can do more 
than men working alone, codperation and codrdina- 
tion were the watch-words, as the whole great popu- 
lation of the citrus belt rose in its might to wrestle 
with the cold. 

The early night-wind drove from the Northwest, 
colder and colder with each hour of the waning day: 
and, as anxious eyes saw the mercury dropping, 
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dropping, and dropping, efforts were doubled, and 
redoubled. 

On the huge spider-web of railroad lines that 
radiate from Los Angeles, the City of Our Lady the 
Queen of the Angels, oil trains had the right of way. 
There could be seen the queer spectacle of the long, 
gray, gaunt Limiteds — the trains that roll million- 
aires through from Chicago to the Pacific Coast — 
side-tracked by wayside water-tanks, while great, 
grimy freight engines, at the head of interminable 
strings of black, evil-smelling tank-cars, filled with 
slop distillate for the smudge fires, were given the 
line and rushed through on the main track with fuel 
for the hard-pressed fighters. 

With the nipping frost of early evening thousands 
of men were abroad in the land, laying smudge pots 
here, refilling others there. Thousands of lanterns 
flickered among countless, symmetrical, far-flung 
rows of money-laden orange trees. Along the wide 
automobile boulevards the young night, from time to 
time, was split apart with the roar of racing trucks, 
charging toward the lemon groves at twenty miles 
an hour, with cargoes of precious oil. 

But the mercury dropped and dropped. The fight- 
ers, desperate, facing defeat, threw precautions to 
the wind and lighted each smudge pot in every 
orchard, instead of restraining themselves to the 
customary procedure of firing only alternate pots 
and leaving a vital reserve against the emergency 
of another night. 

Never before had the Southwest faced such a 
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crisis. It was not the first night; it was the third. 
Two nights of ordinary frost, though leaving the 
resources of the growers seriously depleted, had 
been successfully weathered by strategic use of 
smudges and irrigating waters; but now, instead of 
the rising temperature that would give relief, there 
followed this third biting night, with a roaring, bit- 
ter wind such as California had never in its history 
experienced before. To nerve the fighters to their 
utmost came also the realization of the serious loss 
of the preceding crop — loss of the percentage that 
meant a profit for the year. For two years now the 
great, symmetrical, weedless groves had been fur- 
rowed and irrigated and harrowed again, at a steady 
loss, all in contemplation of the time when this 
‘‘bumper’’ crop, already yellow on the trees, should 
sell for enough to wipe out the deficit and put the 
anxious orchardists on their feet once more. Al- 
ready the first car-loads had been shipped to the 
Kast, relieving a little the strain upon branches so 
heayily hung that in countless instances props were 
necessary to keep them from breaking; but with the 
bulk of the crop still upon the trees, with the year’s 
profits — with two years’ profits—only a month 
and a half away, there came the three nights of 
frost with its killing climax. The land reverberated 
to the roar of the train and the throb of the motor, 
the echo of shouted orders and the tread of hurry- 
ing feet; while man — the pigmy — the little insect 
of the open — went forth to give battle to the wild 
North Wind. 
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An army is composed of individuals. A battle, the 
shock of force meeting force, comprises numberless 
minor struggles, nobility touching elbows with in- 
adequacy, mediocrity jostling the sublime, and com- 
edy, grim fantasy, treading close on the heels of 
tragedy. Seen through the large lens, the Battle of 
the Citrus Belt assumes titanic proportions that fire 
the imagination; man’s science and strategem, pa- 
tience and persistence — the entire vanguard of civ- 
ilization — flung against the frost; a whole popula- 
tion warring desperately with the elements, trying 
with myriad glowing smudge-fires to ward off the 
cold, to humiliate the Great North Wind. But with 
the glass reversed the heroic proportions are lost in 
the intimate, intricate mass of detail: here a garage- 
crew working at midnight, with extension lights, 
over a disabled auto-truck — there a rancher fran- 
tically ’phoning for a further supply of fuel — 
yonder another, busily moving smudge-pots, at- 
tempting, through the sacrifice of half his orchards, 
to double-fire and save the remaining trees — but 
all, hero and coward, worker and drone, glimpsing 
dimly the inspiring vastness of the battle, keyed to 
supreme effort by the grandeur of the conflict, 
vaguely sensing the infinity of the forces of Nature 
and the audacity of the pigmy human defenders — 
so that everywhere courage becomes more courage- 
ous, despondency more despairing, commonplaces 
still more commonplace. Not a single inhabitant of 
the citrus lands, perhaps, passed through that night 
of war untouched —not an act but reflected, to 
greater or less extent, the conflict against the cold. 
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On the Los Gatos acres, clear at the far side of the 
valley, where ordinarily the frosts fell least heavily, 
every man and every beast was working to his capac- 
ity, and beyond. On this, the third night of the cold, 
little H. A. D. Fowler, the big man — the financier 
— the thin-nosed, sharp-eyed, non-resident owner of 
the nurseries, had taken charge in person, hurrying 
from his luxurious Pasadena home to look after the 
welfare of his young trees. 

Fowler was a shrivelled, dried-up little man, well 
past middle age. He had earned his reputation of 
being a hard driver, a man difficult to please. Be- 
cause he had made his money early, he had been 
accustomed for years to the spectacle of communi- 
ties, dazzled by the lust for gold, dusting their knees 
in respect before him. 

The Los Gatos Nurseries, of which Fowler was 
now the sole proprietor — since by a skillful manip- 
ulation of the machinery legally in his hands he had 
been able to force his early partner’s widow from 
the business — stood to lose a clean million and a 
half in nursery stock. The greatest citrus seed-bed 
in the world, where nearly three million sturdy little 
‘‘Florida Sours’’ stood waiting for their first trans- 
planting, was gone already past repair. Fowler 
centered his attention on the year and two year 
buds, the pruned and grafted trees that were des- 
tined for thousands of acres of new citrus lands, at 
a dollar or a dollar and a half a tree. 

Fowler was no man for half-way measures. As 
the mercury dropped lower and lower he tried one 
desperate expedient after another. 
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‘‘We’ll irrigate!’’ he said at last, in his thin, hard, 
nasal tones. 

Bennie Flagler, foreman of Section Two, who re- 
ceived the order, stared at the little big boss in 
amazement. 

‘“‘But we aren’t furrowed out!’’ he ventured to 
expostulate. 

‘‘Furrow then!’’ snapped ‘‘H. A. D.,’’ and turned 
on his heel. 

Soon tired men and teams were hard at work 
throwing ridges around plots that were to be flooded, 
while in the engine houses the weary engineers, 
called from work as assistant smudge-pot tenders, 
worked over the big machines, filling boilers and 
grease cups in preparation for the pumping. Be- 
fore an hour had passed, while by the light of flicker- 
ing lanterns and the smoky red glare from the rows 
of smudge-pots, teams and drivers were still travel- 
ing around their allotted squares, the first hoarse 
bark of the great seventy-horse-power gas engines 
shook through the night, and the ground trembled 
underfoot. 

The water of the Los Gatos nurseries was far be- 
low the ground, but there was plenty of it, and the 
rush from the discharge pipe of the twin wells gur- 
gled over the weirs and rippled away into the cold 
blackness of the night, reflecting here and there the 
murky lights of the smudge. The two huge engines 
thundered the discharge of their exhausts into the 
darkness like a reserve battery of vast, heavy artil- 
lery rushed up at the last moment to support the 
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pigmy army that fought the North Wind. In the 
lantern-lit dark the ponderous machinery ground 
and churned, the compression sighed and wheezed, 
and the timers clicked, while three hundred and fifty 
feet below, the double plungers of the deep-well 
pumps rose and fell, rose and fell, lifting the great, 
steady streams of yellow water that rushed away in 
the outer dark to assist the hard-pressed vanguard. 

But the night was too cold. The mighty North 
Wind was too strong. The mercury dropped. At 
the edges of the already-flooded plats the slightly 
warmer water from underground, already cooled by 
contact with the half-frozen earth and the freezing 
wind, began to film over with delicate geometrical 
figures of brittle, black ice, barely discernible in the 
smudge-pot light. 

H. A. D. Fowler, the owner, the little big boss, was 
almost beside himself. Potently he had flung his 
powerful resources; impotently he now cursed the 
elements that were beating him down. With the 
power that as magnate of the district was his, he 
even tossed aside the rules of the game, seeking in 
the last frantic effort to save himself at the expense 
of those neighbors with whom he had waged the 
fight,— even as in the turning of the tide of battles 
there may be seen, here and there, leaders, of lesser 
clay, dropping from their stations to head the first 
wild rush through friend and foe for the rear that 
may mean safety. 

Distillate was running low in the smudge-pots of 
Section Two, and the distillate reserve was gone. 
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Exerting his influence peremptorily, Fowler called 
up the local branch of the distributing company and 
from them secured permission to divert the tank- 
load of oil, ordered by the lemon raisers beyond him, 
to his own acres. Later he intercepted a second 
tank-wagon without even taking the trouble to notify 
the agency, ruthlessly crippling his neighbors in his 
desperate efforts to help himself. 

Despairing of the fuel that did not come, the lemon 
growers saw their smudges flicker smokily and then 
go out, leaving their trees utterly at the mercy of 
the frost; while below them, on Fowler’s acres, the 
futile pots burned steadily on and on. 

A diversion arose on Section Two, where Benny 
Flagler was trudging stolidly around the already- 
flooded plats, looking to the levee-ridges in the light 
of a guttering lantern to see that the freezing waters 
were nowhere overflowing the barriers, and pushing 
the lapels of his warm overcoat deeper into his 
throat in a vain attempt to parry the attack of the 
biting wind. <As he came to the northwest corner of 
his section, where the Fowler acres bordered for a 
bit on the sage and brush of uncleared land that 
stretched to the near-by foot-hills, he became sud- 
denly aware of an armed man crouching, stealthily 
stalking a black clump of scrub-oak that loomed 
nearby, large and dark. 

‘‘Well, of all the —!’’ began the section foreman. 

But the armed hero silenced him with a gesture 
and hissed: ‘‘Shut up!’ 

Standing motionless, lantern at his side, repress- 
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ing a desire to laugh aloud at the grotesque unreal- 
ity of the situation, Flagler gradually became aware 
of other forms creeping stealthily through the night, 
six of them in all, closing in from all directions on 
the defenceless clump of scrub-oak. Finally, after a 
whispered order had been passed around, at a signal 
they arose and with a wild yell rushed simultane- 
ously forward and captured the unresisting oak 
clump at the point, as it were, of the bayonet; then, 
somewhat sheepishly — because the oak scrub con- 
tained no living thing save a little yellow owl that 
rose and flapped noiselessly away into the night — 
somewhat sheepishly, seeing that their unheard-of 
heroism had been utterly wasted, they explained 
their quest to Fowler’s man. They were deputy 
sheriffs, hastily sworn in at the nearest town and 
rushed out into the cold on a search for a desperado 
—a terrible character who had broken into one of 
the stores on the outskirts of the business district, 
and who, unless captured at once, might hold up the 
country single-handed, robbing and pillaging right 
and left. 

Why, hadn’t he heard about it? Where were his 
ears, anyway? The crime had been committed 
hours ago, just after dark. Every man in the dis- 
trict knew about it by this time, and all were on the 
alert. In every direction men were arming them- 
selves in readiness to capture the ruffian, or battle 
with him single-handed to the death, should he come 
their way. 

Flagler looked at them as they grouped about him 
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in the changing light from the lantern and the glow 
from the nearest smudge fires, still with difficulty 
repressing his desire to laugh. There was an Alice- 
in-Wonderland exaggeration about the posse that 
would, perhaps, have been incredible except under 
the spell of this unheard-of night of warfare against 
the Wind. Two of the men had heavy rifles; one a 
little, nickeled target revolver; one a huge, antique 
muzzle-loading blunderbuss, sacred relic of the past, 
hastily snatched from Heaven knows where; one a 
desperate-looking carving knife; and one —a little 
livery-stable helper, with scraggly chin whiskers — 
carried a manure-fork. But they were all in dead 
earnest; and, as their precautions with the oak- 
clump had demonstrated, they were, under the 
strange magic of the wild night, in deep dread of the 
desperado. 

Later, in his rounds of sentry duty, the section 
foreman met others engaged in the hunt. The whole 
countryside, it seemed, was on the lookout for this 
villain. Restless under the imposed ‘idleness, the 
non-combatants, camp-followers of the army of the 
orchards, had seized the opportunity to join this 
man-hunt, exultantly magnifying its possible men- 
ace. But reports of the evil doings varied — varied 
as widely as the description of the desperado him- 
self. On two points only did the tales agree; the 
robber had illegally, wantonly, recklessly, forcibly 
broken into Abe Steinfeldt’s store at or near six 
o’clock; and, secondly, he was, while at large, a 
menace to the lives and property of all law-abiding 
folk. 
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What had he taken? Well, for one thing, he had 
taken a gun; or, if all the swirling accounts were 
correct, a whole arsenal of guns. He had taken the 
biggest Winchester repeating rifle in the place; he 
had taken a little single-shot twenty-two; he had 
taken a couple of Colt’s forty-fours; he had taken a 
double barrelled shotgun; he had taken a single bar- 
relled shotgun; — no, that was all wrong! He had 
not taken any of those things! He had taken only a 
Winchester pump-gun and three shells. 

With other things it was the same. This terrible 
cut-throat must have had a string of box-cars 
near-by at his disposal, or at the very least had 
taken from Steinfeldt’s meagre stock a heavy truck- 
load of drygoods and notions. He had taken an 
overcoat; he had taken a shawl; he had taken a red 
scarf; he had taken six pairs of mittens; he had 
taken a pair of automobile gauntlets. He had taken 
nothing but a framed motto—‘‘God Bless Our 
Home,’’ and two spools of thread. He had taken 
toys —a skulking lion, a barking dog, a train of 
cars, and a picture puzzle. 

More and more, as one conflicting report after an- 
other was unfolded to him in horror-stricken accents, 
Flagler wondered if this villain of deepest dye, this 
child, this Hercules, this small and crafty cut-throat, 
this pirate armed to the teeth, had taken anything 
at all. And then, quite naturally, quite as a matter 
of fact in the strange, unreal course of events, Flag- 
ler saw the man himself. 

It was when the night was far spent, with the first 
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gray glow of the false dawn half-lighting the eastern 
sky,— when the pigmy forces of man were hope- 
lessly, helplessly, utterly crushed by the grim force 
of the enemy, Frost,— when the wind had died down, 
leaving the frozen, ruined fruit hanging, motionless, 
on the motionless trees,— after the hue and cry of 
the man-hunt had died away along the foothills, that 
Flagler took the burglar, single-handed. 

The burglar saw the foreman first. Flagler was 
merely aware that something had moved,— dimly 
conscious that a form had slipped from the neigh- 
borhood of the last smudge pot in one of the rows to 
the sheltering gloom of an orange tree. Instantly 
his mind reverted to the stories that had come to 
him a couple, of hours before. Yet, for some reason, 
perhaps because of the absurdity of the form the 
hunt itself had taken, perhaps because of the heroic 
proportions of the weird night, he felt no fear. He 
simply walked on to the last smudge pot and stood 
there, twisting his lantern-handle idly and watching 
the moving shadows of the lantern-wires. Presently 
he cleared his throat and spoke into the night, half 
wondering still whether or. not there really was a 
human being within ear-shot. 

‘‘Tt’s warmer here by the smudge,’’ he said. 

For an instant there was no reply, no sound save 
the vibrant chug-chug of the nursery pumping- 
engines; then a blackness detached itself from the 
black shadow about the orange tree, and a man 
stepped forward into the circle of light. Flagler 
recognized him instantly, idly conscious of a satis- 
faction that the hunt had been so far unsuccessful. 
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The man was of medium height, shabbily clad, 
shivering with the cold. Around his neck was 
wound, or knotted, a flimsy fabric of some gray ma- 
terial, evidently a loosely-woven woolen shawl. So 
it was a shawl and not an overcoat after all, thought 
Flagler. 

Apparently fearing, yet longing for human com- 
panionship, the gay, bold robber drew closer to the 
foreman, rubbing his hands together in the warmth 
from the smudge. So a lost dog crawls closer, 
crouching toward the seemingly friendly hand of a 
chance-met stranger. 

“‘Cold!’’ said Flagler, making conversation. 

‘*You bet!’’ said the other, shuddering. ‘‘Reckon 
the crop’s all gone?’’ he asked. It was inevitable — 
it was as though he said: ‘‘ Hood’s brigade all wiped 
out, I reckon.’’ 

The foreman nodded. ‘‘Fruit gone clean.’’ 

‘“Young stuff gone hereabouts too, I s’pose?’’ 

*‘Old ‘H. A. D.’ stands to lose a million, likely. 
There’s never been anything like this in my time.’’ 

‘*Tt’s going to be hard on the little folks down in 
the center of the valley,’’ commented the criminal; 
‘‘those little five and ten-acre fellows,—they’ll go 
to the wall, lots of them, I guess.’’? The two men felt 
drawn together, like comrades on a lost field, speak- 
ing in sad tones of those who would never answer 
another roll-call. 

‘‘That’s right,’’ agreed the foreman. ‘‘The little 
fellows will catch it the hardest. That’s the way it 
always is, seems like.’’ Then he clicked his tongue 
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in sudden pity, catching sight of a tear in the knee 
of the robber’s trousers through which a bloody 
gash could be seen. 

‘‘Say, that’s a bad cut you got in your knee!’’ 
He knelt on the ground for a more minute examina- 
tion, holding the lantern close and drawing the cloth 
aside with tender fingers. ‘‘How’d you hurt it?’’ 

‘‘Ran against a snag,’’ said the other, ‘‘a broken 
stick sticking towards me in the dark. I was hurry- 
in’,’’ he added, lamely, apparently fearful lest he 
had said too much. 

‘‘Lucky thing!’’ said the foreman, rising. ‘‘I’ve 
got just the dope for that right here in my pocket.’’ 
He reached into the flap of his coat and pulled forth 
a small, grimy bottle of vaseline, from the contents 
of which he proceeded, gently, to daub the other’s 
hurt. ‘‘You ought to have something tied around 
that,’’ he muttered, frowning, as he straightened up 
from his work. ‘‘ Believe I could fix it,’’ he added. 

Very carefully he worked the torn trouser-leg up 
above the knee without touching the skin, disclosing 
the shocking fact that this hardened character was 
all too insufficiently clad for such a night of cold. 
Then from another pocket he fished out a dingy rag, 
which once upon a time, a very long time ago when 
the world was young, might have been recognized as 
a handkerchief, and carefully bound it around the 
other’s leg, knotting it behind the knee. Then, care- 
fully, as before, he worked the trouser-leg down into 
place again. 

‘‘Here,’’ he said gruffly, as he finished, apparently 
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just struck by an afterthought, ‘‘you take this over- 
coat! I was just wondering where I could put it. 
Working around and tending pots keeps me warm!”’ 
He lied valiantly. 

The robber protested. 

‘‘Shucks!’’ said Flagler, disgustedly — he was al- 
ready half out of the coat —‘‘I tell you to put it on! 
My shoulders are all tired out with lugging the 
blame’ thing round. That kind of a coat is no use 
for California, where they bathe in winter!’’ He 
finished grimly, his eyes involuntarily seeking the 
frozen, motionless trees. 

The bold, bad man allowed himself to be invested 
with the great coat like a child. 

‘‘TIt does feel good,’’ he admitted lamely, still 
shivering. For some minutes the two stood in si- 
lence, watching the black smoke twist upward from 
the flame of the smudge. 

‘“Why’d you do it?’’ asked Flagler, suddenly. 
“*You ain’t no crook.’’ 

For an instant the other did not reply. It seemed 
like a repetition of the moment when Flagler had 
invited him to come to the fire,— as though he had 
first to grasp and accustom himself to the fact that 
his secret was known. Then he answered slowly. 

‘‘T don’t know, exactly — that is,’’ he corrected 
himself, ‘‘I guess I do. I don’t belong up this way 
—city man, always have been. Worked in a little 
shoe shop up on Hill Street down in Los Angeles — 
little Jew place. The fellow I worked for pulled out 
a while ago,—couldn’t make it pay. Jumped a 
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month’s rent, owing me three weeks’ wages, too. I 
come up here on an employment-agency job— 
couldn’t get anything to do in the city.’’ He ex- 
plained, dully. ‘‘The employment agency had it 
fixed with the boss out here, I guess; he fired me the 
second day. Anyway, that’s what a fellow I talked 
with said. He was fired a couple days before.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ said Flagler, as the robber paused. 
“Go on!”’ 

‘‘Well,’’? hesitated the shoemaker, ‘‘there isn’t 
much more. I didn’t have money, and couldn’t get 
work. Finally I asked people for things — just 
plain begging!’’ he blurted. 

‘¢Sure, sure,’’ growled Flagler, patting him on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Then they took you for a tramp and 
told you to get to hell out of there.’’ 

‘‘That’s right,’’ agreed the man of the city, vis- 
ibly comforted by the other’s ready sympathy. ‘‘I 
started to walk back to town, but got sort of petered 
out. I ain’t much good on the walk, I guess. Tried 
to get a ride on a freight, but they throwed me off. 
I don’t know how them hoboes work it,’’ he com- 
plained. ? 

The foreman nodded, continuing the tale for him. 
‘¢So you hung around in the burg down yonder for a 
while and tried to get them to give you stuff, or 
credit, or something, and when it began to come on 
dark and cold like this, and everybody all busy about 
the frost, and not giving a care about you, and you 
hungry that way —”’ 

The two had become engrossed in their talk: they 
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were standing close to the last smudge pot, their 
backs toward the long line that stretched behind 
them. Suddenly flickering, chasing lights on the 
orange trees brought them to attention as the sharp 
voice of ‘‘H. A. D.’’ cut through the night. 

‘‘Flagler!’’ 

Both men jumped. The Herculean criminal, 
hunted by a dozen armed parties, glanced instinc- 
tively at the nearest shadows. 

‘‘Don’t!’’ warned Flagler under his breath. 
‘“‘He’s seen you.’’ Helplessly the desperado con- 
tinued to fumble his hands before the fire. Fowler, 
coming up, eyed him closely. 

‘‘Who’s your friend?’’ he asked Flagler sus- 
piciously. 

“Oh, only a fellow works up the line a piece. 
Orchard up there all gone,’’ explained the foreman, 
easily. ‘‘They couldn’t get no more oil for their 
smudge pots,’’ he added, struck by an inspiration. 

The ruse worked perfectly. The little big boss 
grunted, his mind reverting to the defense against 
the frost, and the oil tanks that he had diverted from 
their orignal destination. 

‘‘Froze up, eh?’’ he commented coldly. ‘Well, 
they needn’t yell: we’re hit worse here. Flagler, go 
over and stop those engines. No use wasting any 
more water. What we got now is half ice. Nice 
kind of weather to dump on California!’’ He ended 
abruptly, with unspoken blasphemy, taking defeat 
hard. Then he turned and started back whence he 
had come, the foreman going with him. The law- 
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breaker remained, warming his hands at the smudge- 
pot. 

It was a mistake, as both conspirators instantly 
realized. 

‘‘Isn’t your friend coming?’’ asked Fowler, and 
again faced about, his attention once more drawn to 
the stranger. 

Without the confident form of the foreman at his 
side, the wicked robber, in spite of the newly acquired 
overcoat, cut a sorry figure. He was shivering 
again, perhaps as much with fear as with the cold, 
and glanced apprehensively about as if debating an- 
other dash into the shadows. Slowly the proprietor 
walked back toward him, holding the lantern high 
for a closer inspection. 

‘‘Wunny kind of hat for a ranch hand!’’ he com- 
mented, noting the battered derby. His glance trav- 
eled downward, resting at last on the robber’s 
ragged shoes, through one of which a grimy sock 
showed. He turned to Flagler. 

‘‘Thought you said he worked on one of the ranch- 
es up here.’’ It was an accusation. 

The foreman nodded silently, for the moment at a 
loss for an answer. 

‘‘Um!’’ said the man of money, slowly, evidently 
adding two and two together in his mind. ‘‘Say 
you!’’ he shot at the burglar, suddenly, ‘‘ Who work- 
ing for?’ 

‘“‘T —T don’t know!’’ gasped the terrible robber, 
and realizing the futility of the remark, made a dash 
for the nearest shadow. 
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‘‘Hi! None of that!’’ cried Fowler sharply. And 
as a dog that has made a dash to escape turns and 
stops at his master’s word, the other halted, irreso- 
lute. 

‘‘Come back here!’? commanded Fowler. 

Haltingly, fear in his eyes, the other came. Slow- 
ly the proprietor reached into his pocket and brought 
forth a small, odd-shaped automatic, which he leveled 
exultingly at his victim. 

‘‘Put up your hands!’’ he commanded sternly. 
**T’ve got you all right!’’ 

Here the foreman, who had been standing rigidly 
by, broke in unexpectedly. 

‘¢Aw, shucks!’’ he said disgustedly. ‘‘Now you 
are a real hero, ain’t you!’’ 

At this unheard of insolence, the little big boss’s 
opinion of his prowess suddenly collapsed. Feeling 
a trifle foolish, he dropped to his side the hand that 
held the automatic, realizing that before lugging it 
into action he had coerced the man with his voice 
alone. The foreman instantly seized his advantage 
and followed it up. 

‘‘Aw, shucks! What’s the use of lugging him 
around? He ain’t no more crook than we are. You 
can see there’s no danger to him!’’ This was a self- 
evident fact that even the victorious captor felt 
forced to admit to himself. ‘*‘Anyway,’’ ended the 
foreman, ‘‘It’s no business of ours. They got men 
enough out hunting for him. Be a good joke if he 
did get away from ’em. An’ I guess we got enough 
to think about without him.’’ 
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‘‘He’s a burglar!’’ proclaimed Fowler virtuously ; 
‘‘The law must take its course.”’ 

‘‘Aw, shucks!’’ ejaculated the foreman again. 
‘‘We ain’t the law, are we? Can’t a man burgle a lit- 
tle bit once in a while, if he wants to?’’ He turned 
away angrily, as he noticed a glistening line on the 
robber’s cheek. ‘‘Big baby!’’ he muttered. 

Fowler noticed it too, and its presence made him 
vaguely ill at ease. His eye wandered to the frozen 
oranges hanging motionless in the lantern-light. 
The burglar, feeling inside the overcoat for a pocket, 
pulled forth a rag with which to wipe his face, and 
a small object fell to the ground. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ asked Fowler quickly, stooping to 
pick it up. It was a small celluloid cat, with a wide 
red grin painted on a foolish head that teetered back 
and forth on a pivot. 

‘‘You’re the man all right!’’ he stated, exultation 
once more in his tones. ‘‘I remember especially 
about the toys!”’ 

The foreman stared at the foolish thing blankly. 

‘‘Well, what in thunder —!’’ he began, then com- 
prehension broke over him, ‘‘Kids?’’ he asked the 
robber. 

The man nodded. 

‘‘Wife too?”’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ said the other, surprised. ‘*‘Where’d 
the kids come from if there wasn’t?’’ With the in- 
voluntary laugh that followed the three seemed 
drawn closer together. 
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‘“‘T thought they’d all laugh at the fool cat,’’ ex- 
plained the burglar, ‘‘when I showed it to ’em.”’ 

‘‘He lives in the city.’’ Flagler turned to his em- 
ployer. ‘‘Shoemaker there. Got sent up the valley 
on a fake job. Going back didn’t have any money 
and couldn’t get food,— all that stuff, you know, an’ 
then this cold, an’ everybody tendin’ smudge —’’, 
he broke off a little lamely. 

‘‘The law —’’, began the proprietor, stubbornly; 
then his eye fell again on the grinning cat in his 
hand, and unconsciously he raised the beast to an 
upright position and started its head wiggling. 
‘<Tt’s been a big freeze,’’ he said idly, after a while. 

‘Worst in my time,’’ agreed the foreman. 

‘*It’s going to be hard for the little folks down in 
the valley,’’ commented the robber for the second 
time that night. Once more the men were merely 
soldiers on a lost field, awed spectators of a great 
rout. 

Fowler looked at him curiously. 

‘“‘That’s right!’’ he assented absently, his mind 
going again over the moves he had made in the de- 
fense. The prominent citizen was merged anew in 
the general; the outcast at his side passed utterly 
from his thoughts. It was as though the strange 
night, having closed like a trap upon the life of that 
forlorn individual, were now regretting the coinci- 
dence, and in contemptuous pity allowing the insig- 
nificant captive to go his way. 

Fowler turned to his foreman: ‘‘I told you to 
stop those engines! No use wasting water now. 
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What’s done is done, all right.”’ He turned and 
started down the line of pots, the foreman following 
at his heels. 

Again fumbling his hands in the smudge-pot 
warmth the desperado watched them go, then bent 
and picked up the celluloid cat that Fowler had 
dropped on the ground. 

‘Tt will cost me a million dollars,’’ he heard the 
proprietor say to Flagler, as the dancing lanterns 
vanished behind the trees. 











Winds 
By M. E. Crocker 


Then a wind blew free, and a wind blew clear, 
My heart felt a fresh, wild perfume near, 
My soul left its body standing still 

And flung with the winds out over the hill, 
Up on the wings of the air! 


Now how blue is the sky, and cold! 

The challenging soul of the north unbinds 
The wild white spirits of his winds; 
Sweeping the sea with Viking ships, 
Savage and conquering, death at lips, 
Yet brewing a mead 

For the softling’s need, 

Out of his beakers of gold. 


Softly an indolent wind from the south 
Offers me kisses from love’s warm mouth: 
Blown from a lover’s dreams at night, 
Silver-set in a white moon’s light — 

Brushing the golden jasmine vine 

Where she pours her heady, perfumed wine — 
His song from the heart of a rose is won, 
From a rose that his wanton lips caress, 

Till it dies of its own loveliness 

Under his fragrant sun. 
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But the wind comes chill from the Puritan east! 
Tossing the flowers from a purple feast, 
Parading the skeleton at the meal 

Lest men forget mortality’s feel, 

Forget the wind from the east! 

Cold and wet, 

Dour, and yet 

Sternly chaste, with memories 

Of men who forsook their ways of ease, 
Of men who bore for their Vision’s name 
Chains and the leaping flame. 

Whose voices in our complaisant age 
Still sound again that heritage 

Brave on the wind from the east. 


High up on the wings of the dearest wind! 
Up where the flowing air is kind, 

Up where the morning star is king, 

Up where adventuring sailors sing 

Of the lands their sea-breasting galleons won 
Searching new shores for a golden sun 
Going down over golden sands. 

Up on the wings of the west. wind bold 

Who breaks with a laugh the gray earth hold; 
The clearing, bluebird wind of spring, 

That lends to stale winter a gleaming wing, 
New with each promising dawn that stirs 
The hope in our hearts as a bird’s wing whirs 
Up on the wings of the wind from the west — 
Never a wind but owns thee best, 

Chief of the winds of the air! 
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Up in the air with the wild west wind! 

Up till the housetops blur, till I find 

Neither earth nor sea, till I race so high 

There is nought but the round worlds swinging by — 
Nought but the passionate sun that bars 

The road to all other flyers than me — 

I — who am made of the sky road free — 

I— who am out with the wind! 


Now is this wind so lustral clear 

That the Lord of the Winds bids it draw near: 
Lord, who made all of them, what am I 

That I should approach your inviolate sky, 
That I should look the sun in his face, 

That I should be part of the planets’ race, 

That I should follow your footstep’s trace! 
See the cloud where your majesty 

Veils, while you brood on the universe, 

Where you listen, or bless, or curse — 

While the skies blaze white with your starry gear — 
How can I dare this mystery! 


But if I speak, if my fears are furled — 

What do you think, Great God, who made 

All the worlds and stars, all the light and shade — 
What do you think of one world? 

Are we ants that struggle for crumbs so small 
That you, the all-seeing, scarce notice at all 

The faces of struggling men? 

And, as an ant’s ery to our ears, is then 

The cry from the war-fields — where the ghosts 
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Of those who were men make mad the air 
Hanging heavy above the red earth there — 
To you, O Lord of Hosts? 


How shall we pray to you, God of Gods! 
Smite us no more with your bitter rods! 

Now let your flaming ministers burn 

Our sins as a sacrifice,— nor turn 

From hearts that are bruised by the evil sight 
Of sons as slaughterers who delight 

In the unhealed wounds their mothers bear; 
Send to our world the winds of peace, 

Blow the world clean till hate-fogs cease, 

O Lord of the Winds of the Air! 


So I besought the King of us, 

So I repeated the prayers of us, 

For men who die for a hatred’s sake, 
For women who give their all to make 
Graves in the mud of the world. 


Then his face seemed swift, as I looked up 
From the wings of his serving wind, to flame 
To Light ineffable; and there came 

Song on song, till a golden cup 

Of melody poured from each star to him. 


Not the burning lips of seraphim 
Could speak what I saw ere the Light grew dim. 


I felt my throat flower as a blossoming rod, 
And I rode the worshipping winds of God, 
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And I sang, with my arms outflung to the sky 
The song of the mountain-tops cloud-high, 
The song that David the Poet sang, 

The music that burned his lips, that rang 
When Isaiah stormed his madness out, 
When John heard a voice on Patmos shout, 
When Dante dreamed his Hell and Heaven — 
I — from the humblest, lowest seven, 

I — on the chords the winds had taught 

Sang their choruses,— and I thought 

That the tall, white, stately angels smiled, 
That the tender hand of Mary’s Child 
Loosed from his Mother’s breast, to touch 
My eyes and my throat. 


Then with so much 
Of ecstasy, up the wild hope flamed 
In a cry that my visioning soul be named 
To sing what. I saw and heard for them 
For whom that Child once came to stem 
The Devil, the old Destroyer. 
That now my lips might burn hot to praise 
The meaning of all the scarlet days; 
Now bring to the eyes of men again 
Old hopes for a Day of Love; and when 
It came, though sprung from those graves’ white 
crosses, 


From the pitiful mortal searching, 
From the dreams they dreamed that came to death, 
From the visions that fled at morning’s breath — 
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From the sorrow and mortal losses — 

Oh, then my heart could give to men 

What my ears and eyes, beyond the ken 

Of the every-day round,— from earth set free — 
Had seen in that soaring mystery, 

Had learned from the winds’ celestial song, 

Had caught, to serve them, although so long 

I had been blind and deaf to it, 

And while it hung there, Heaven-lit, 

Had known no word of its meaning. 


Sudden the clouds whirled cold and white, 

I fell as a leaf from a tree’s green height, 

Down from the wings of the air: 

I was swept from the sky that his work had made, 
From the path of the sun when his voice forbade 
That I see more of infinity, 

That I learn from the wind of the day-star’s birth 
More for the blinded earth. 


But the thoughts of the stars companioned me, 
And the song of the winds encompassed me, 
So that still, when the winds of the sky flew by, 
As I knelt at a window, or sought the high 
Wild hill that soars to the stars — 

I should know again what the world had meant, 
Hold again, for a breath, the vision lent 

For my fellowship with men. 


So I dropped down to my body again, 
So I dropped down to man’s half share, 
Out of the wings of the air. 











The Price of Corn 


By Guenn Warp DrespacH 


The World was hungry and War gave the Earth 
Rich blood to drink in many lands. At home 
John Kender had four fields; in three of these 
He planted corn, because the price was high. 
And when the sun had turned the corn to gold 
And miser winds shook it to hear it rattle, 

The farmer said, ‘‘The corn is ripe to husk.’’ 
And as he spoke the price of corn went higher. 


Hard days he worked to bring the corn from field, 
Up in the dusk and home when dusk was starred! 


Two nights before he planned to have his corn 
All husked, his young wife told him that their child 
Was hot with fever. 

‘‘Tt will pass,’’ said John, 
And, weary with his work, forgot the child, 
Their first-born, now gaining the dignity 
Of walking upright as a man-child should. 


At noon next day while John wolfed down his food 
His wife asked him to go into their room 

To see the child who tossed about and listened 

To nothing that she said. John went with her 

And when he saw his little son he felt 
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A moment’s fear and said, ‘‘ You’d better send 
To town and get the doctor.”’ 
‘‘But you know 
There’s no one I can send. We are so far, 
And every one is busy husking corn,”’ 
Replied his wife, sharply, to hide her tears. 
‘*You go yourself. The corn that’s left can wait 
A day or two,’’ she added. 
With no word 

He took a horse and started out for town. 
Along the road the wind shook fields of corn, 
And John was angry that he could not be 
In his own field. Half way to town he met 
The doctor driving rapidly. They stopped, 
And when the doctor heard about the child 
He said, ‘‘ Well, I am glad you did not wait 
Like Simon Miller did. I’m on my way 
To his house now. He was so wild with corn 
He did not come for me. Last night his wife 
Crept to the barn and got a horse and rode 
Like mad to town. And when I reached the farm 
Their child was dying. That’s a price of corn 
Higher than he had reckoned on.’’ 

‘“My God,”’ 
Shouted John Kender, ‘‘hurry to my place.’’ 


And when they reached the strangely quiet house 
They found He had been there, and the young wife 
With wild, dry eyes stared into emptiness. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


After August fifteenth, the editorial office of THe 
Miptanpd will be located at Moorhead, Minnesota. 
All communications should be sent to that address. 


Since this change in location involves a certain 
decentralization of management, the time has seemed 
good for some alteration of the editorial staff. The 
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nected with the work of THe Mipuanp: 
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